LETTERS
The shower was ready in twenty minutes, but when
Smirnova came for Lutokhin, he seemed to be asleep.
"Dozed off/' said a neighbour. "As soon as you'd
gone, he shut up and dozed. You shouldn't dance around
him so much, he'd be all the better."
Lutokhin's face was buried in his pillow; all that was
visible was the edge of a rosy cheek and an earlobe, like
a cherry.
"Let him sleep," said Smirnova, and went away.
That was at about eleven in the morning. Just before
dinner an amazed Faina ran to Dr Belov and reported
that Lutokhin was dead.
He had died of a brain haemorrhage.
This was the first death in the train, unless one counted
the Pskov woman wounded in the abdomen who had
died on the operating table* But she had been dying
when they had laid her there.
Lutokhin's death left a sense of depression. Everybody
had a feeling of guilt although nobody was to blame. It
had been one of those cases which science is unable to
predict or prevent. Concussion sometimes does have
these unexpected effects; death is cunning, it camouflages
itself conceals itself within the body of the patient and
then, suddenly seizing him by the throat, snarls in
triumph.
"In aU probability," Dr Belov thought painfully, "he
should never have been moved from the hospital. It may
be that the vibration of the train led to the disturbance
of the brain that brought instant death. But who could
foresee it? There had been no attacks for two weeks, and
he gave the impression of a healthy man. But maybe it's
my fault," thought the doctor, trying to remember all
the details of his examination of Lutokhin. "I allowed
myself to be deceived by superficial favourable signs,
missed some very important unfavourable detail, and
did not take measures. ... Yes, I did not attach sufficient
importance to the bad reaction of his pupils to the light.
I noticed it, I remember it very well, but I did not take
any steps." The doctor knew that he could not have
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